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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 



i TUESDAY P.M., 7)i O'CLOCK. 

The Congress reassembled at the above hour, and was opened with 
prayer by the President, Bishop Thomas M. Clark. 

The house was filled with a large audience. His Excellency Gov- 
en)or Littlefield, of Rhode Island, occupied a seat upon the platform. 

The topic assigned for discussion was "Civil Service Reform." 
The President introduced the first writer upon the subject, the Hob. 
Charles Gibbons, of Philadelphia, who read the following paper : 

PAPER. 

CHARLES GIBBONS. 

When Clovis led his army into Gaul, and the spoils of his con- 
quest were set out at Soissons, for distribution among his followers, 
he begged their permission to reserve from the plunder a precious 
vase, taken with other consecrated vessels from the Cathedral at 
Rheims. A stalwart soldier strode from the ranks, and striking the 
vase with his battle-axe, exclaimed, ' ' You shall have nothing here 
but what falls to your share by lot !" The great leader controlled 
his barbarian followers, not by force of his personal influence, nor 
because they had any share in his ambition to found an empire, but 
because they had confidence in his ability to lead them to victory, 
and enrich them by its fruits. This was the only bond by which he 
held them ; the principle that roused their courage and inflamed their 
sanguinary instincts, until the plunder was secured, and then the 
axe that fell upon the vase warned him that it was of more value to \y' 

the insolent soldier than the life of the chief through whom it had 
been won. 

The parallels of history are often very wide apart, but they run 
through all the ages, and if this incident of the fifth century never 
found one before, we can now trace its dark, disfiguring lines across 
the face of our Christian civilization, stained with the blood of a 
leader who was powerless to protect himself, but strong and faithful 
to uphold from desecration the sacred trusts committed by a people 
to his charge. 

This principle of predatory warfare, with some modifications, 



found its way centuries ago into the political systems of civilized 
governments, wherever opposing parties were struggling for power. 
It has always proved effective in binding men to the fortunes of the 
prince or the ministry who had favors to bestow, or who could con- 
trol appointments to public offices of trust, honor, or profit, and 
has always been accepted and employed as an incidental means of 
strengthening the influence of the party in power. 

But when, in a republican government, supposed to be adminis- 
tered upon principles of exact justice, and for the common welfare 
of the people, its very objects are lost sight of by powerful organi- 
zations of men, bound together and inspired by the mere lust of 
power, recruiting their forces by offering its pubh'c offices as spoils 
to be won for distribution by a successful political campaign, we may 
reasonably anticipate the most serious dangers to all its institutions. 
How this passion for power, and office, which seems to be growing 
stronger and blinder every year, can be arrested, and the affairs of 
the Government can be placed beyond its reach, and be conducted 
according to the rules and principles which are applied to every 
honest business, is the question involved in Civil Service Reform. 

The Civil Service of the United States is that service which is 
due to the people of the United States by persons appointed to or 
employed in any of the offices created by the Constitution, or by 
laws enacted by its authority, or in any business connected with any 
such offices, excluding only the Departments of the Army and Navy. 
The business carried on by the Government through this service, to 
meet the actual needs of the people, embraces almost everything 
within the realms of art, science, literature, and productive industry. 
Architecture, civil engineering, surveying, printing, engraving, 
dredging rivers and harbors, lighting and patrolling the coast, sav- 
ing life' and property from shipwreck, coining money and transport- 
ing it from place to place, collecting and disbursing the revenues, 
carrying and distributing the mails and delivering letters, are some 
of its daily operations. As many as 200,000 persons employed in 
this service draw money from the public treasury under appiopria- 
tions made by law, in payment of salaries and wages. They are 
scattered over the country from New Brunswick to the GUlf, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the northern border of Mexico to 
the glaciers of Alaska. They are found on our lakes and rivers 
and railway trains, and in every city, county town, and post village 
in the United States. 

The framers of the Constitution appreciated the danger of depos- 
iting in any one department of the Government the absolute power 
of appointing and controlling the constantly increasing army of office- 
holders that would be required for its efficient administration. To 
give it to the President alone would be to invest him with the pre- 
rogatives of a monarch. To give it to the Senate would be to open 
the way for an oligarchy, which, by the mere influence of patronage, 
might finally corrupt and control all the other departments of the 
Government, and the Legislatures of the States as well. A degree 
of wisdom seldom attained in human affairs, led the convention to 
adopt a system which an experience of forty years proved sufficient, 



in all the exigencies of peace, anarchy, and a foreign war, for the 
needs of a republican government, when rightly administered, 
founded and dependent upon the virtue and intelligence of the people. 

Let us look for a moment at some of its features. The President 
is the only officer of the Government who represents the people of 
the United States, and he does it continuously during his term of 
office. United States Senators are the representatives of States in 
Congress, or when the Senate is in session. When the Senate is 
not in session, or when not acting by its authority, they are private 
citizens, representing nobody but themselves. Members of the pop- 
ular branch of Congress, represent severally the people of certain dis- 
tricts within their respective States. Like Senators, they have no 
authority in the affairs of Government, except when in actual ses- 
sion as an organized branch .of the National Legislature. 

From the time the President takes the oath of office until his term 
of service expires, he is supposed to be the embodiment of the peo- 
ple, and his meat is to do their will, as it is expressed in the Consti- 
tution and laws of his country. The whole executive power of the 
Government is vested in him. He must take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. He nominates all officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not otherwise provided for by the Constitu- 
tion, and with the concurrence of the Senate appoints them. No- 
body else can appoint, and nobody can originate an appointment 
but the President. This check upon his power to appoint, is a pro- 
tection to the people against the temptations of natural affection, 
personal friendship, and personal ambition, in the nomination of 
public officers. Whenever he makes a nomination he impliedly de- 
clares to the Senate, ** I have executed this part of my sacred trust 
on my own judgment and responsibility, without fear, favor, or 
affection, or the hope or expectation of personal recompense or ad- 
vantage. * ' The Senate have a right to assume that much to be 
true, and if by accident or through ignorance they happen to con- 
firm a bad man, th^ censure falls upon the President and not upon 
them. If, on the other hand, they refuse to confirm the nomination 
of a good man, the responsibility rests upon the Senate and not on 
the President. 

In addition to the power of appointment, the President, in the ex- 
ercise of his executive duties, may remove any public officer at any 
time, whose term of service is not fixed by the Constitution. This 
point was decided by the First Congress, and is now considered as 
finally settled. It was fully and ably discussed. It was urged that 
the unlimited power of removal was a royal prerogative, and would 
make all public officers his tools or vassals. In the hands of an am- 
bitious man it would be dangerous to liberty, and mere caprice or mal- 
ice, or any personal motive, might lead him to dismiss the most 
worthy men. Mr. Madison favored the power. It was essentially 
executive in its nature. He thought no President would ever be 
chosen who would venture to remove good men from office. The 
public odium that would inevitably attach to such conduct, would 
be an effectual security against it. Such was the view accepted by 
a majority of that distinguished body of men. 



But reversely, if with the power of dismission in his hands, 
coupled with his duty to see that the laws are faithfully executed, 
the President should refuse to remove a bad man from office to the 
detriment of the public, the people have their remedy not only 
against the unfaithful officer, but against the unfaithful President as 
well, by impeachment. The more we study the Constitution of our 
country, the more we are forced to admire the wisdom of the men 
who made it, in blending so much power with so much liberty, as to 
produce a system in which the former can be lawfully exercised only 
to preserve the latter, while the latter may protect itself, fully and 
peacefully, against the grasping instincts of the former. 

The first executive duty which President Washington was called to 
perform, was to nominate the public officers for the new Govern- 
ment. It is interesting to refer to his first inaugural speech, and 
observe how gratefully our first President acknowledged a providen- 
tial agency in the affairs of the American people, and how reverently 
he approached the execution of the great trusts of his high office. 

. . . ** It would be peculiarly improper in me," he said, ** to 
omit in this first official act, my fervent supplications to the Almighty 
Being who rules over the universe, who presides in the councils of 
nations, and whose providential aids can supply every human defect, 
that His benediction may consecrate to the liberties and happiness 
of the people of the United States, a government instituted by 
themselves for these essential purposes ; and may enable every in- 
strument employed in its administration to execute with success the 
functions allotted to his charge. * ' 

It was an embarrassing and delicate duty to overlook the claims 
of friendship and affection, in making up the entire roll of public 
agents. Washington settled the question promptly. The nomina- 
tion of officers was a trust of the most sacred nature. It was to be 
executed, like every other trust, for the benefit of those for whom it 
was created, and not to promote private interests. However grate- 
ful he may have felt for the kind offices of those wlio had nominated 
him for the Presidency, he was not at liberty to make use of a pub- 
lic trust to reward a personal favor. Men who voted for him were 
presumed to have acted on lofty and patriotic motives, and not for 
the little, selfish purpose of getting into office themselves, or the 
mean and unmanly desire to be paid for such services. The instincts 
of a gentleman would lead him to this conclusion, and the nature of 
the office itself confirmed it, and fixed the line of his duty to the 
people. 

All the States had offices similar to those created by the Constitu- 
tion, and in every instance where the incumbent under the former 
order of things had proved himself to be upright and capable, he 
was reappointed. The moral character of the candidate, his citizen- 
ship, his ability to discharge the duties he would be required to per- 
form, and his fidelity to the new Government, were the only points 
to which inquiry was directed. Where there was an equality in 
these respects, preference was given to men who had suffered in the 
public service during the war. Governor McKean, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was a Democrat, complaii^ed that Washington went so 



far as to appoint Tories to office ; admitting, however, that they 
were upright and otherwise qualified. Certainly no class of men 
was so odious at that time as the Tories of the Revolution. But the 
Constitution had been adopted, and the new Government establish- 
ed, and Washington justly and wisely considered, that their former 
sympathies with the Crown should not be remembered against them, 
and they should not be proscribed after they had become good citi- 
zens of the United States. 

John Adams, who was then Vice-President, and had long been a 
personal and valued friend of Washington, seems to have been 
slightly annoyed by his inability to influence appointments. Writing 
to a person who was seeking office through him, in January, 1797, 
Mr. Adams said : 

" I must caution you, my dear sir, against having any dependence 
on my influence or that of any other person. No man, I believe, 
has influence with the President. He seeks information from all 
quarters, and judges more independently than any man I ever knew. ' ' 

No doubt President Washington sought information from mem- 
bers of Congress, when he required it, respecting the character and 
ability of candidates for office ; but no Senator ever attempted to 
dictate a nomination or to influence his action by personal solicita- 
tion. And such information was not sought of them as members of 
Congress, but as citizens merely who might have knowledge of in- 
dividuals applying for office, who happened to reside in their re- 
spective districts. He was as independent and free from all personal 
influence in the execution of this trust, as an upright judge could 
ever be in deciding a question of law aifecting the rights of litigants 
in his court. He never did, and never would, delegate the power of 
nomination to any man, nor permit any man to share with him the 
responsibility of it. Such were the methods adopted by Washington 
in executing the trusts of the Presidential office, so far as they relate 
to the Civil Service of the country. They were followed by his suc- 
cessors until the close of the administration of John Quincy Adams. 

For convenience, we may designate those forty years as the first 
era of our constitutional history. The Civil Service was established 
and maintained on the principle, that all the public offices were cre- 
ated for the benefit of the people, that all public officers were the 
agents of the people, and that all the powers vested in the President 
respecting them were to be executed in the interests of the people. 
The number of removals was inconsiderable, and none were made 
without reasonable cause. Public officers enjoyed and exercised 
their political rights, without servility to ^le appointing power, and 
without interference or dictation from any quarter. The stuffing of 
ballot-boxes, the falsificaition of election returns, and bossism in poli- 
tics, were unknown, although party spirit in the early and latter 
parts of the era was as truculent and bitter and vindictive as it has 
been at any time since. Seven new States were admitted into the 
Union, and passing safely through the trials of national bankruptcy, 
anarchy, and a foreign war, the Government rested on a rock of 
safety, and not a taint was left on the administration of any of the 
illustrious men who had occupied the Presidential chair. 



The second era commenced with the administration of Andrew 
Jackson and ended with that of James Buchanan. The entire system 
of Civil Service and the principles on which it had been maintained 
for forty years, were overthrown. The public offices were declared 
to be the spoils of the great Democratic victory, and the spoils be- 
longed to the victors. Every office was converted into a battery, 
from which the guns of the hero of New Orleans were turned upon 
all who ventured to oppose any of the measures of his administration. 
They became the property of the Democratic party, by right of 
conquest, and they were allotted to its followers in payment for 
political services. The army of office-holders was under such per- 
fect discipline that when General Jackson nominated Mr. Van 
Buren as his successor to the Presidency, in 1835, they sent to the 
Democratic National Convention, held at Columbus, Ohio, a majority 
of the delegates from their own ranks, and ratified the nomination. 
Mr. Van Buren followed in the footsteps of his ** illustrious prede- 
cessor/* and was renominated for a second term without opposition. 
No doubt the spoils system would have enabled him to nominate his 
successor, as Jackson had done, if the whirlwind of popular indigna- 
tion which swept the country in 1840 had not left him high and dry 
in his happier home at Kinderhook. But the Whig victory was 
fruitless. President Harrison died in a month after his inaugura- 
tion, and the hope of reform died with him. Tyler, who succeeded 
him, a traitor to his party and its principles, did nothing but mis- 
chief. President Taylor commenced the work, but he too died in a 
year after he had taken the oath of office, and the subject of reform 
in the Civil Service was buried in the new and alarming demands 
of the slave oligarchy of the South. The spoils system continued 
to flourish. It was used to extend the empire of slavery, to 
quench the spirit of liberty and patriotism in the great heart of the 
American people, and to destroy their government. Fraud and 
corruption and intimidation and violence leaped, like devouring 
flames, from the public offices and through the very dome of the Capi- 
tol ;. no such scenes of rapacity and villainy had been witnessed by 
mankind since a few Praetorians in the city of the Caesars closed the 
bargain for the sale of the Roman world. 

When Mr. Buchanan retired from office, the public treasury had 
been plundered by one of his Cabinet officers ; the public credit had 
been greatly impaired ; the North had been secretly disarmed ; our 
little army of 16,000 men had been sent out to the Western frontier, 
and our ships of war into foreign seas ; the forts of the South, filled 
with property of the nation, were in the possession of Southern vol- 
unteers ; the Union had b'een dissolved, and an armed rebellion con- 
fronted the Government on the last day of the administration of the 
last Democratic President of the United States. 

The third era of our constitutional history cpmmenced with the 
Administration of Abraham Lincoln. We are yet in the midst of it. 
It will end with the twenty-fifth Presidential term, and the centen- 
nial anniversary of Washington's first inauguration. It has been, so 
far, an era of great and brilliant events, and amazing progress in 
righteousness, prosperity, and national glory. Our free institutions, 



tried by the dreadful wager of domestic war, stand firmly in this day 
of calm, on the broad foundation of virtue and religion. But the 
spoils system is as full of mischief as ever it was. In. this era it has 
brought us to the verge of anarchy by frauds on the ballot-box, by 
the corruption of election officers, by the falsification of election re- 
turns, by false certificates of naturalization issued under the seals of 
our courts, by the bribery of Presidential electors, by forgery, per- 
jury, and wholesale assassination. Have the people no remedy ? 

One of the most serious evils growing out of the system is the con- i, 
stant and weary pressure upon members of Congress and the Presi- 
dent for public appointments. To receive the applications and rec- 
ommendations of thousands upon thousands of office-seekers every 
year, whose selfish importunities for a share of the spoils to which 
ihey think themselves entitled are unceasing, is now part of the 
price that must be paid for a seat in the National Legislature, and 
for the honors of the Presidential office. ** I was one of the electors 
of my State" ; ** I stood by you in the National Convention" ; 
*' I was chairman of the County Committee" ; ** I made speeches 
for you on the stump" ; " I worked hard for you all through the 
campaign" ; ** I carried my State whose vote made you President" — 
these, or some of these, constitute the sole claim of a large majority 
of persons who apply for positions in the Civil Service. But the 
pubhc offices do not belong to the President. He is only the agent of 
the people, to see that they are faithfully administered for their ben- 
efit. No matter what active or violent service may have been ren- 
dered by politicians in his election, it can give them no property in 
what never belonged to them or to him — no right to be paid for 
their services out of the public treasury. If their labors were not 
voluntary, but were rendered upon some implied promise of reward, 
then their motives were dishonest and corrupt, and they are un- 
worthy. If they labored for the principles or public measures which 
their party represented, because they believed in them, then they 
stand with all other men who did the same thing, and all are equally 
compensated for their endeavors by the success of their cause. 

One grejft object then to be sought in the reform of the Civil Ser- L- 
vice is the protection of the President, in the exercise of his duties, 
from the clamorous and oppressive demands for public office, 
whether through members of Congress or from the applicants them- 
selves. Certainly it is neither the right nor the duty of members of 
the Legislative branch of the Government to press such applica- 
tions upon the Executive. The theory is, that they are engaged in 
the duties of their own departments, and cannot with propriety or 
decency encroach upon or intermeddle with the powers and duties 
vested in the President, or thrust their advice upon him. The 
practice is far otherwise ; but it is part of the system, for which they 
are not responsible. They require protection as well as the Presi- 
dent. Men in pursuit of public office — political and perhaps per- • 
sonal friends whom they cannot cast off, seeking their personal inter- 
cession with the President on their behalf, with volumes of letters 
and recommendations and remonstrances from constituents, which 
they cannot disregard— are entitled to a hearing, and will have it. 
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The evil is intolerable now ; what will it be twenty years hence, 
when our population will probably reach a hundred millions, and 
the number of public offices will be almost doubled ? There must 
be a remedy ; but where is it to be found, and how shall it be ap- 
plied ? 

The system of competitive examinations for inferior positions in 
the Civil Service, so ably advocated by Mr. George William Curtis, 
of New York, Mr. Dorman Eaton, Mr. John Jay, and others, has 
been fairly tested in that city, both in the Custom-House and Post- 
Office. It has proved efficient, not only in reducing the number of 
applicants for office, which of itself is a most desirable result, but in 
securing the services of the most competent and trustworthy men in 
the business offices of the Government. The successful examinant 
enters the service not through the influence of others, but on his own 
personal merits — not through the beer-house, but through the school- 
house. He is under no obligations to any party or any man. He 
is in the line of promotion, and the hope of promotion is the con- 
stant incentive to industry, and the assurance of fidelity to the Gov- 
ernment he serves. He surrenders none of the rights of citizenship 
or of manhood. He earns his wages honestly, and they are not sub- 
ject to toll for political purposes. He is a free man, and enjoys as 
a free man the fruits of his labor. This system was fully approved 
by General Arthur when Collector of the Port of New York, and we 
may feel assured that as President he will promote its more complete 
organization. 

I may be pardoned for suggesting that the merit system alone can- 
not bring that relief to members of Congress and the President 
which is so necessary to the public welfare. There seems to stand 
in the way of that an act of Congress, passed in 1820, and others of 
more recent date, .which limit the term of certain offices to four 
years. 

Prior to that act, all officers appointed by the President, with the 
concurrence of the Senate, except when the tenure was fixed by the 
Constitution, held their places at the pleasure of the President, there 
being no time limited for the expiration of their commissions. The 
act applied to certain officers who received and disbursed public 
moneys. The intention of it, as explained by Mr. Southard, of New 
Jersey, in a debate in the Senate on Executive patronage, in 1835, 
was, to bring such officers before the Executive at the end of every 
four years, in order that he might get rid of them, if their official 
conduct had not been satisfactory, without the formality of a re- 
moval. It was supposed that, if the officer proved faithful to his 
trust, he would be reappointed.; but if unfaithful, the vacancy would 
be filled by a new appointment. This would not be dismission, but 
simply the filling of a vacancy created by the operation of the law. 
Officers now commissioned under the provisions of that and more 
recent acts are judges of Territorial courts, assistant treasurers, prin- 
cipal officers of customs and internal revenue, governors and secre- 
taries of Territories, land officers, Indian agents, pension agents, 
postmasters of the first, second, and third classes, district attorneys, 
and marshals, numbering perhaps many thousands. 



So long as these acts remain upon the statute-book, so long must 
the President and members of Congress be harassed by hordes of 
their political partisans, demanding positions which the laws open 
for them, and which they know may be filled by new appointments 
if the President chooses to make them. If the law operated as a 
restraint upon the power of removal, there might be some value in 
it ; but it does not. It cannot ; because the power is the gift of the 
Constitution, and cannot be taken away by an act of Congress. Mr. 
Webster said of it, ** The law itself vacates the office, and gives the 
means of rewarding a friend without the exercise of the power of 
removal at all. Here is increased power with diminished responsi- 
bility. Here is increased dependence for the means of living on Ex- 
ecutive favor, and, of course, a new dominion acquired over opinion 
and over conduct." It was admitted in the debate that the law had 
wrought more harm than good, and the Senate by a vote of 31 to 16 
passed a bill for its repeal. It was at the close of the session, and 
the bill never reached the other House. 

The repeal of these laws would restore the old order of things. 
No member of Congress would venture to insult an honest constitu- 
ency, by encouraging applications to the President to dismiss an ex- 
perienced, honest, and efficient public officer, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing somebody in his place. 

Vacancies must of course occur by promotion as well as by death, 
in the more important offices. But it is quite possible so to perfect 
the merit system that a vacancy from either cause would operate to 
promote the officer next in grade or merit, running down the entire 
line, as in the army and navy. An example of promotion of /)ne of 
the higher officers in the Civil Service is found in the case of Mr. 
Merritt, late Collector of the Port of New York. His practical 
knowledge of our commercial relations with Europe acquired in that 
office, fitted him peculiarly for the General Consulate at Paris, to 
which he was appointed by President Garfield. That was promotion. 
There can be no rule of promotion, however, without legislation, 
and even then its value would depend on the appointing power. But 
the merit system of reform, established on a firm basis, would not 
only purify the Civil Service wherever applied, but would tend to 
improve the character of all nominating conventions and legislative 
bodies, by eliminating the question of spoils from political contests, 
and thus breaking up the business of the boss and pot-house poli- 
tician. 

This reform is not to be effected by factional divisions, nor by 
driving wedges into a party organization, because somebody has too 
much influence or somebody too little, or somebody none at all ; but 
by concentrating the good that is in it to win over and convert the 
bad. If our house is founded on a rock which has withstood the 
earthquake and the whirlwind, let us not abandon it because some of 
the stewards have proved unworthy or dishonest, nor permit it to be 
ransacked and torn to pieces by spoilsmen, when it may be cleansed 
by work and kept clean by vigilance. 

** To the victor belong the spoils. * ' The barbarian of the fifth cen- 
tury, the cultured demagogue of the nineteenth, and the assassin of 
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every age, meet on that common ground. The spoil may be a conse- 
crated vase, or a public office, or a human life ; it is anything that the 
spoilsman covets, which may be won by a battle-axe, by corruption, 
by knavery, by intimidation, by lying in wait. Garfield resisted the 
doctrine, and resistance cost him his life. He might have lived, the 
pliant tool of others ; but with the imperial crown of a people's con- 
fidence on his brow, asserting his manhood and their constitutional 
prerogatives, he died. The Republicans did well in electing such a 
man to the Presidency. They will do better by accepting his death 
as a call to complete the work of reform in the Civil Service before 
this era ends. If those who may be here on the centennial anniver- 
sary of the Constitution can on that day proclaim the work is finish- 
ed ; if they can call the roll of public officers and be able to say. All 
these men are faithful to the National Union and to liberty, and by 
God's help are performing with success the functions allotted to 
their charge, the prayer of the Father of his Country will be fully 
answered. 

The next writer was Joseph Packard, Jr., Esq., of Baltimore, who 
read the following paper : 

PAPER. 

JOSEPH PACKARD, JR. 

The Executive Committee of the Church Congress needs no ex- 
cuse fpr putting Civil Service Reform upon the list of topics to be 
considered by this assembly of churchmen. Surely it is fitting that 
the members of a church which makes good government the subject 
of prayer on all occasions of public worship should also take thought 
and, if need be, action in regard to a matter which so vitally concerns 
good government. True, it is politics, but politics in that high 
sense in which Dr. Arnold used the word when he deemed " the 
desire of taking an active share in the great work of government 
the highest earthly desire of the ripened mind." 

A brief review of some of the political incidents of the last year or 
two will prepare us for a consideration of the subject. In England 
during that time there has been a change of ministry, but in Eng- 
land, with its Indian Empire of near two hundred millions of people, 
and with its colonial dependencies in all parts of the globe, requiring 
an army of civil servants many times larger than ours, that change 
affected only a few score of the persons engaged in carrying on the 
government. As to all the rest, there was nothing to interfere with 
the regular and calm discharge of their daily duties. The cabinets 
of Europe might watch with suspense the issue of the struggle, but 
the clerks in the Foreign Office were only concerned with their dis- 
patches. 

In this country last year we had what, with the American felicity 
in the invention of apt expressions, we have got to term a '* cam- 
paign" for the succession to the Presidency. All the issues in for- 
mer campaigns had been settled, and the two political parties were 
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arrayed against each other on not a single great question of domestic 
or foreign policy. There was no reason to doubt that, whichever 
party prevailed, the same general line would be pursued in regard to 
the tariff, the debt, the finances, the public lands, the Post Office De- 
partment, the Indians. And yet among all the officials engaged in 
the administration of these departments of the public service, from 
the highest to the lowest, there was an agony of apprehension lest 
the campaign (to keep up the figure) might result in a capture of their 
camp and an indiscriminate slaughter of themselves, and in many of 
them this begot a sense of the necessity of leaving their posts at the 
supply trains and seizing a weapon and fighting in the ranks along 
with the active combatants. There was not a custom-house watch- 
man from Maine to Florida, there was no postmaster, even at the 
least-frequented cross-roads in the whole country, that did not feel a 
shuddering insecurity in the shoes for which so many were wait- 
ing. 

Judging from our past history, the fight between the **ins'' and 
the ** outs'* should have been settled by the result as between the 
two great parties, and the continuance in power of one of them 
should involve the continuance in office of the existingjpffice-holders. 
But so long had been the rule of one of these parties inat it had de- 
veloped within itself a horde of " outs*' as hungry as those of the 
other party, and the hostility of the factions became as fierce and 
more bitter than that of the parties. Accordingly, last spring we 
saw the Senators of the leading State of the country resign their posts 
of public duty with a view to secure an advantage in a quarrel over 
the distribution of offices, and, closely following this, we had the 
even more mortifying spectacle of the Vice-President descending 
from his place to take part in the unseemly contest which ensued. 

Finally, the whole country and the civilized world has passed 
through weeks of agonizing suspense in watching the vain struggle 
for life of a beloved and trusted President, wounded unto death by 
an office-seeker lying in wait. Whatever complexity there may have 
been in the motives of the assassin, there is reason to think that he 
was largely influenced by disappointment to a vanity which magnified 
his fitness for office as much as the political services which he deemed 
gave him a title to it. Under any proper Civil Service system, the 
arrangement of the matter of appointments by well-understood rules, 
and the elimination from it of the personal element, would have 
made it more likely that he should aim his bullet at his own worth- 
less brains rather than at the strong and noble heart of him whom 
we mourn. 

This last stroke is more than we can endure. We have been bear- 
ing the evils of a vicious system with easy toleration, or at best with 
languid protest. So long as the country was prosperous and the 
great mass of the people busy, too many have been disposed to let 
things go on in their old courses. But here is something that has 
touched the heart of every good citizen, and has added the impulse of 
strong feeling to a reform to which most of us had long since given 
an intellectual assent. Let us hope that it is not an evanescent feel- 
ing, but that the country will not rest until it has so ordered matters 
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that the official home of its Chief Magistrate shall not be likewise the 
constant resort of loafers and desperadoes. 

We begin to recognize the fact that comparatively a small propor- 
tion of the people of this country are interested in the continuance 
of the present disordered state of affairs. Take all the existing office- 
holders, all the expectant office-holders, and all who are dependent 
on or connected with either class, and we shall find that they do not 
make up the tenth part of any community. And yet, long use has 
made it seem natural to us that the business of the whole country 
shall be periodically disquieted at their instance and for their advan- 
tage. 

To this governing class a change of the methods to which they 
have been accustomed would be excessively inconvenient if not ruin- 
ous. To a political leader who has no resource to keep himself in 
profitable public employment except trading in offices, the adoption 
of a new system, which will treat the reward of personal services with 
public office as being, as indeed it is, equivalent to rewarding such 
services with public money, will mean relegation to private life. The 
" worker" who looks upon the Civil Service as an institution devised 
to recompen^ his doubtful if not dishonest political practices, and 
to provide a support for him while continuing those prjictices in the 
service of his party, will find himself shut out under a purified re- 
gime. Even in the case of those of either class who are possessed of 
honesty and capacity such as would entitle them to serve the public, 
a change would disturb their accustomed methods and derange their 
plans. We must therefore expect, on the part of most of the profes- 
sional politicians, active opposition, or at least ingenious obstruction 
to any reform. **Doth the wild ass bray when it hath grass, or 
loweth the ox over his fodder?" But public opinion, if enlightened 
and determined, will bear down all opposition. This country has 
not yet ceased to be a government of the people. 

Public opinion has been shaping itself a good deal in regard to 
what good government is. It demands that the affairs of the city, 
the State, and the nation shall be administered with the same econ- 
^ ' omy, regularity, and dispatch as those of a bank or a railroad ; that 
/ a day's work for the Government shall be the same as for the private 
employer ; that capacity and good behavior shall receive the same 
recognition in the one sphere as in the other. As to how this is to 
be brought about in the Civil Service, there is singular unanimity. 
Fitness for office^ fixity of tenure^ and freedom from partisanship — 
these, to borrow an apt aJliteration from the Irish Land League, we 
may call the three F,s of Civil Service Reform upon which the whole 
country is agreed. Different applications of these principles will be 
suggested by different minds; the "machine" politicians will be 
fruitful in suggestions which will in effect leave things as they are ; 
but from the principles in the abstract scarce any will be found to 
dissent. 

I. That the men who hold office should be fit to hold it is axiom- 
atic. The way in which the fitness is to be ascertained is the point 
at which reformers are working. The present method is for the ap- 
pointing power to be guided in his estimate of the fitness of the can- 
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didate by the judgment of the Congressman or Senator of the State 
from which the applicant comes. Not that it is understood that the 
statesman who makes the nomination holds examinations in his pri- 
vate office. But he is assumed to have that element of statesmanship 
which is always claimed for those who give no sign of any other — 
namely, the power of judging men ; and so he selects the candidate 
from his personal knowledge of him, or upon the recommdhdation of 
some friend who knows him. It would be supposing a superhuman 
virtue in our public men if it were claimed that they always act in 
this matter with an eye single to the^public good. Notoriously they 
do not, but too often the office is tfie price paid for serviceableness 
in political intrigue, or the boon granted by partial friendship or 
nepotism. For this system it is proposed to substitute some well- 
considered scheme of examinations as to the qualifications of the 
candidate. Into the details of this plan time will not permit us to 
enter, though it is obvious that it possesses great advantages over 
existing methods. 

But here come in those who claim to be practical politicians with 
the suggestion that '* business experience" is of as much value as 
the literary acquirements that can be ascertained by competitive ex- 
aminations, and that this experience will somehow elude the test of 
those examinations. There are a number of answers to this propo- 
sition, but, without giving any of them, it is sufficient to say that 
the probable motive of the objection is to leave the statesman, as 
heretofore, to judge of the business experience. Then, too (some- 
times from quarters whence we should not expect it), we hear the 
objection that the new plan is in violation of the doctrine of States* 
rights. A similar practice to that prevailing in making the appoint- 
ments to West Point would meet this difficulty. There, the appoint- 
ments are made according to Congressional districts, but every ap- 
pointee must pass the entrance examination. So, in the Civil Ser- 
vice, each district might have its quota of appointments, but no can- 
didate should be allowed to fall below the standard of fitness. 

2. The rule of fitness for office to some extent involves the rule 
of fixity of tenure in office'. For, other qualifications being equal, 
the man who is in has '* business experience" which the new-comer 
has to acquire. Fixity of tenure has, however, other strong reasons 
to recommend it. It is the due of the faithful servant to hold his 
place, and, as time and his abilities allow, to receive promotion. It 
is the due of the public that his attention shall be given to his busi- 
ness, and not distracted by harassing speculations as to his future, 
or diverted into projects for making it secure. It is a guarantee for 
the purity of the service when an inferior is not compelled to conceal 
or connive at the malfeasance of his superior from fear of losing his 
place. 

On this point we are met with the criticism that fixity of tenure 
will create an aristocracy of office-holders, a thing not to be tolera- 
ted in this republican country. But surely it is better to have an 
aristocracy of the fit than of the unfit, and this we have now in full 
development. No observant person can have failed to see instances 
where, as things now are, men notoriously incompetent and corrupt 
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triving to keep in reach of the best fodder in the public crib. It is 
not from office-holders appointed for their fitness and looking for- 
ward to a lifelong tenure of office conditioned upon the faithful dis- 
charge of their proper duties, that we are to expect the dangers of 
intrenchecl power. The danger is from the office-holders who keep 
in only as their party keeps in, and >vho will naturally use every 
means to secure its success, even if in doing so the will of the people 
be set at naught. 

3. This leads to the consideration of the rule that the civil ser- 
vant shall be kept free from political bias or partisanship. Just now 
this is the point to which attention should be principally directed. 
For, in the first place, it can be put into operation, as was partially 
done under President Hayes, by a simple executive order. Then, 
too, it is the necessary starting point for the other measures. The 
party that is out cann^ be expected in case of success to treat as 
non-combatants those who have been working with might and main 
for its defeat. It might very properly be said that they had thereby 
shown their unfitness. On the other hand, the party that is in, so 
long as it can call upon the employees of the Government for their 
contributions in money or work for the campaign, will care little for 
their fitness in other respects ; and in case it finds them non-com- 
pliant, it will not much respect their right to fixity of tenure. 

How far, it may be asked, is the office-holder to be kept aloof 
from participation in politics ? Just so far, we may suggest, as the 
judges, and the officers of the army and navy, in obedience to a good 
and well-established custom, voluntarily abstain from such interfer- 
ence. The judges of the United States have, as a rule, been ap- 
pointed from that one of the political parties in this country which 
happened to be in ascendency at the time of their appointment. It 
ought never to be inquired what are the political opinions of a man 
proposed for the office of judge, but so it has been. Yet, after ap- 
pointment, the instances are rare where a judge has so far demeaned 
his office as to take any part in political jnatters, except to exercise 
his right as a citizen to cast a vote. The officers of the navy are 
from the circumstances of their life generally deprived of even the 
power to vote. What would be thought if the Mediterranean 
squadron should be ordered home before every election so as to give 
its officers and men the opportunity to enjoy this inalienable right ? 
Yet there does not seem to be any diflference in principle between 
such a proceeding as this and the practice which prevails of practi- 
cally stopping the public business in Washington for several days at 
election times, in order that the clerks may help on *' the cause" in 
doubtful States. The officers of the army, although they have been 
frequently candidates for high office, have, to their great credit be it 
said, usually kept themselves in dignified seclusion from the strife of 
party. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that the officers of the Civil Ser- 
vice shall be taught to show as delicate reserve and as strict impar- 
tiality as the officers of the army ; that they shall learn to know that 
they are the servants of the people and of the whole people ; and 
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that in the future, as in the earlier days of the country, the neglect 
of the duties for which they are paid in order to take part in cau- 
cuses, or even to ** go home to vote," shall be things unknown. 

Nor are we over-sanguine in hoping that, as this great reform has 
been carried through m England within a comparatively short pe- 
riod, so it may be here ; that we may confidently anticipate a time . 
when scandalous inefficiency, waste, or dishonesty in our public ser- ^ 
vice shall be as rare with us as with them ; when our legislators shall 
be chosen to serve the country and not to look out for offices for 
their constituents, and when their time, and the time of the high 
officers of the Government, may be devoted entirely to public meas- 
ures, instead of being, as now, one half frittered away in disposing 
of patronage. 

In conclusion, it is to be remarked that that party which, in any 
municipal, State, or pational election, unflinchingly commits itself to 
this reform, has a great opportunity. That it would thereby render 
the placemen throughout the country neutral spectators of the con- 
test, would be no small gain ; but more than this, and better than 
this, it would attract to itself the best men from the opposing 
party. It is sad to think that with the issues of the past 
angry years settled and put aside, with the ideas of the two 
parties on all important questions of government either identical 
or constantly interlacing, it should still be true that the majority 
of the good people of the North belong to one party, and the 
majority of the good people of the South to the other. On this 
question, however, there is union, and, which is equally important, 
it is felt that there is union. The party which, sensitive to this 
public sentiment, and regardless of the fears of timid or the demands 
of hungry politicians, moves on steadily in the direction of purity, 
impartiality, economy, and honesty in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment — ^let it call itself by what name it will. Republican, Demo- 
cratic, or whatever else — is the party of the future. 

Seth Low, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., then read the following 
paper : 

PAPER. 

SETH LOW. 

Civil Service Reform, to many of its friends, means only competi- 
tive examinations for Government clerkships. To its enemies. Civil 
Service Reform is at best the vague demand of visionaries for a Uto- 
pian service. 

It may be conceded that the revenues of the Government have 
been handled with a percentage of loss that is gratifyingly small, 
neither is it charged that the ratio of expense to the amounts collect- 
ed is alarmingly large. Yet the country finds itself to-day face to 
face with perils of the gravest character, which spring largely from 
the Civil Service. 

What are these perils, and how can they be averted?— that is the 
problem of Civil Service Reform. 
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They all spring from the fact that appointment to the Civil Service 
has become a matter of personal favor, cbnceded usually to political 
influence. In a single word, patronage is the foe which has converted 
the machinery of Government all over our land into a formidable en- 
// gine for personal or party ends. Patronage, wholly uncontrolled, has 
converted the Civil Service of the United States into the most potent 
of its dangerous implements. 

To understand the influence of patronage in the Civil Service it 
is almost necessary to study its operation in other spheres. In a 
city, for instance, it works in some such way as this : In a ward 
there will be some one who after his measure is a master of men. He 
uses his influence to be sent to the General Committee of his party, 
and to the nominating conventions. After a while a time comes 
when this man's influence will turn the scale in a nomination. He gives 
his influence to the candidate who will concede to him the greatest 
share in the patronage of his office. Perhaps in this way he gets the 
patronage belonging to an alderman. With this in hand, by and 
by he secures the control of an Assembly district, then of a Sena- 
torial district, and at last he secures a majority of a board of alder- 
men. At every step the price of his influence has been patronage. 
Then he dictates appointments and nominations far and wide within 
his city, and he is called a Boss. The limitations to his operations 
come chiefly from the ability of rivals operating with similar means. 
It is only when his power has become apparent through misuse that 
he has much to fear from the independence of the voters, and then 
he is strong and hard to dislodge. All the while patronage has been 
the instrument by which power has been gained. The reward for 
service to him has been a place in the public employ. It has been 
a cheap return because it has been made at public expense. Such 
being the path to power, it is not surprising that a large part of gov- 
ernmental action has become a strife for patronage. 

Necessary work is left undone by a board of aldermen, or a de- 
partment, lest it should give patronage to the opposite party. Un- 
needed work is ordered whenever possible, if the patronage goes in 
the right direction. Not the good of the people, not even always 
the interests of the party, but the wish of some irresponsible mag- 
nate controls the administration of public trusts, when the incum- 
bent owes his place to influence born of patronage. But not only 
, does patronage control the administration of public trusts, it very 
largely shapes legislation. A legislature deems it its first duty to 
see that no measure shall pass which will increase the patronage of 
the other side. So that all through our system of State and munici- 
pal government, when there is no local issue upon which men di- 
vide, the paramount influence in administration and in legislation 
alike has come to be patronage. Appointing officers must dicker 
with confirming boards, or deadlocks ensue. Not the fitness of the 
nominee, but patronage decides such contests. The needless multi- 
plication of offices, high salaries, and extravagance are the inevita- 
ble results of such an influence, and the public officials too often 
are not the servants of the people, but the servants of those to whose 
influence they owe their position. Meanwhile the representatives 
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of the people in the Legislature assembled legislate with an eye that 
never sleeps when patronage is in view, however hard it may be to 
fix their gaze on questions of public policy. 

Now what is the relation of patronage in the Civil Service to all 
this ? In the first place, it is an element in every local contest as 
important as Blucher at Waterloo. The party that controls the pat- 
ronage of the United States Civil Service can pay many of its re- 
tainers out of Uncle Sam's purse. No one knows so well as the 
political manager how invaluable an ally is such an opportunity. 
The Civil Service does care for many, and the field besides seems so 
vast it gives free play to the hopes of an army ; and in politics, as 
elsewhere, the hope of advantage is oftentimes sufficient to secure 
devoted work. The appointing powers in the Civil Service are con- 
tinually open to pressure to make appointments having to do with 
local and State concerns rather than for the good of the service. 
There is little or no pretence about it. Government patronage is 
expected to strengthen its party locally just as much as the official 
is expected to administer the service honestly. It is against reason 
to expect that a force so selected can conduct government business 
really well, any more than a force so selected could conduct any 
business well. Another tendency of political pressure is to use the 
Civil Service as a hospital for the inefficient friends or dependent 
relatives of party workers. It is so easy to care for such in this 
way. The only suflferers are the people at large. 

But leaving this local aspect of the question, patronage in the 
Civil Service has another bearing. 

The United States Civil Service permeates a whole State very 
much as the veins do the human body. A man who can make his 
influence paramount here can aspire without absurdity to almost the 
same control throughout a commonwealth as a Tammany chief can 
hold in New York Cily. This seems like an extraordinary state- 
ment, but the illustration of its truth which one of the States has 
given is in all men's minds. Nominations are made at primaiqes, 
and primaries are controlled by those who give their time to it. As 
a rule, the men who comply with this condition of all success are 
those who make their living in political life. Patronage is the chief 
influence in such control. In theory the primary meeting is a per- 
fect device for arriving at a party nomination. In practice usually, 
at least in cities, it is the loom by which the controller of patronage 
works out hi^ devices. Every conceivable kind of fraud is resorted 
to by rival leaders to secure the success of their faction. Voters 
are personated by men brought from other wards, inspectors are in- 
terfered with, ballot-boxes are stuffed, contesting delegations fabri- 
cated on any pretence, and the result is called the will of the party 
in that ward. 

Sometimes it has seemed almost as if no effectual escape could be 
devised for cities while nominations are possible only through pri- 
maries ; but vhether this be so or not, one thing clear to every 
dweller in cities is, that primaries ought to be protected by legisla- 
tion, and must be, as carefully as elections themselves. 

Incontestably the machinery of organization is necessary to the 
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conduct of an election, and a vital part of that, machinery is likely 
to be always the primary meeting. It is inviting corruption every- 
where to tolerate rottenness there. Surely the friends of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform will recognize that the protection of primaries by law 
is a definite aim for the reformer which goes hand in hand with their 
own especial work. 

But the evils which spring of patronage in the Civil Service can 
be traced as distinctly in direct channels as in the general quagmire 
of political conflict. They have been pointed out by many. Gov- 
ernment clerks are assessed by party organizations for party ex- 
penses. They dare not refuse, lest they lose their place. Thus the 
servants of the people are made to contribute by a forced levy the 
sinews of war to perpetuate one party in power. The time of the 
clerks that belongs to the Government not seldom is given to a 
party. The head of a department is besieged for every place at his 
disposal, and so on up, even to the President. The effect of all 
this on the service itself is demoralizing. The chief work of a de- 
partment is done by a few old hands, who are kept through every 
administration simply because without them the work of the depart- 
ment would stop. Patronage reduces the number of this class to a 
minimum. Civil Service Reform would eliminate the useless mem- 
bers instead. It is precisely here that the two ideas cross swords. 
The politician says that rotation in office is essentially an American 
idea, and upon that plea founds his claim for a continually changing 
civil list. Those who ask for reform say that within limits they 
accept cordially the idea of rotation in office, but they scout the no- 
tion that upon such a plea change in the clerical force to any extent 
can be justified. 

In a paper read at the recent Conference of Charities at Boston, 
Mrs. J. S. Lowell made incidentally this noteworthy statement : 
*' In 513 offices in the Department of Public Charities and Correc- 
tion in New York City," she said, ** there were, in 1880, 313 
changes — 81 persons having been discharged, and 232 having re- 
signed. In the Insane Asylum alone, where there were then 96 
officials^ 42 were discharged and 92 resigned" ! Think of it ! One 
hundred and thirty-four changes in a single year in only 96 offices ! 
This is the political idea of public employment in a little later stage 
of development, perhaps, than has yet taken place in the United 
States Civil Service, but it is a development entirely logical from 
what has taken place there. • 

Civil Service Reform, as the writer understands it, demands dis- 
tinctly that all mere clerkships in the Government service should be 
removed entirely from the sphere of patronage ; that rotation in 
office should be confined to administrative officers, who naturally 
ought to be in sympathy with the central administration at Washing- 
ton. So little can be said on any business principle against this 
theory that it is attacked wholly on other grounds. First, it is said 
to be impracticable, and then with complete illogicalness it is assail- 
ed, and most fiercely is it assaulted, because it would produce a class 
of men holding office for life. In this it is said to be, as if that were 
the consummation of all baseness, un-American ; it is denounced as 
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dangerous to our liberties, and the people are warned against it as 
against a Trojan horse, fair seeming without, but having death con- 
cealed within. For a people who have enjoyed one hundred years 
of liberty we are sensitive upon this point. What danger to liberty 
is there in retaining for life in a government clerkship men who are 
faithful and intelligent in their discharge of duty, even if they are 
numbered by thousands ? Would that every friend of Civil Service 
Reform would have courage to scout that fallacy to the winds. It 
might lead to red-tape, but that tendency could be corrected in other 
ways. And is it any less dangerous to liberty to support an army, 
equally large, whose tenure depends on the caprice or interest of 
somebody not the government ? who have every temptation to keep 
the place they have by hook or by crook ? and what shall we say of 
that ten times larger host that, in the absence of a law regulating ap- 
pointments, forms the great class of office-seekers ? 

Does this band conceal no arms which, on occasion, may strike lib- 
erty a deadly blow ? What did the liberties of the people avail to 
save our President ? Was Garfield sacred in the assassin's eyes be- 
cause he was the chosen of the nation ? No ; to that wretched man 
the President was but the chief dispenser of patronage, and because 
he was such he was shot. Men before this had had their barns 
burned because they had declined to use their influence in favor of 
some one who in this way sought revenge ; but the flames of a burn- 
ing barn are seen only by a small circle. The flash of the pistol that 
killed our President was seen by the whole nation, and revealed to 
eyes that were wholly unsuspecting, as though it were a flash from 
heaven, the tendencies of the system which makes of the Civil Ser- 
vice a weapon for the hand of the politician. 

This people must judge of the danger by the magnitude of the sac- 
rifice which made it clear. 

There is another form, by no means imaginary, in which danger 
can spring from the system of appointment which rests upon per- 
sonal influence. The system develops a continually growing class of 
people who feel they have a claim upon which to get into the Civil 
Service of the country. Those who have office wish to retain it ; 
those who are out wish to get in ; and the latter body far outnumbers 
the former. Under the spoils system here is a vast standing army 
whose livelihood depends on the result of an election. A distin- 
guished lawyer of Chicago once said to the writer that, in his judg- 
ment, had the number employed in the Civil Service been 200,000 
instead of half that number in 1876, the country would have been 
embroiled again in a civil war. The employment which ought to de- 
pend simply on faithfulness to duty having become the prize of polit- 
ical strife, it only needs sufficient occasion to make it the cause of 
actual conflict. It seems a pure question of mathematics that the 
number concerned shall be large enough, and the excuse great enough, 
to encourage the attempt to seize by force what has slipped out of 
the politician's fingers. Certainly the strife for patronage is the di- 
rect incentive now to much of the fraud at elections which threatens 
the very fabric of our institutions. 

To sum up, it may be stated of the system of patronage in the 
Civil Service : 
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U' I St. That it makes the National Government a factor in every lo- 
cal contest. 

2d. That it makes possible a control over the machinery of elec- 
tions which is hostile to a true expression of the popular will in the 
matter of nominations. 

3d. That it makes administration and legislation alike turn largely 
upon patronage, which engrosses the thoughts both of the officials 
and of the legislators. 

4th. That it demoralizes the Civil Service itself by favoring the 
selection of improper clerks, by compelling clerks to contribute to 
party expenses, by making the retention of their places depend 
upon the favor of some political magnate or upon the result of an 
election. 

5th. That it places the chance of Government employment as a 
prize before the eyes of all men, to be won and kept by personal or 
party service, instead of making it the reward of fitness for the work 
to be done and of faithfulness in the discharge of that work. 

Now what does Civil Service Reform propose as the remedy for 
all this ? Simply by legislation to limit in every way the scope of 
patronage. Is a boss to be defeated ? his opponents strip him of his 
patronage. Is a dominant ring to be overthrown ? the Legislature is 
besought to take from them their patronage. . Have no doubt the 
remedy is sufficient. The only question is. Is it practicable ? It is 
not the purpose of this paper to ^discuss the question of competitive 
examinations. They have worked well, we know, and can be ex- 
tended. No doubt, also, they can be modified and improved. The 
real question is as to the people. Can they be brought to see the 
cause of their danger, and to understand the remedy ? Patronage, 
as we have it in this country, is the strongest foe we have ever had 
to face, because it is wrought into onr very system. When we have 
purified the Civil Service of the country, we must attack the Civil 
Service of the States and of the cities. It will be like a street to 
street and a house to house fight. No ground will be yielded with- 
out a struggle. And yet against a people aroused nothing can stand. 
One recalls as an inspiration, that our Anglo-Saxon brethren across 
the water have within this century redeemed their Civil Service from 
an abyss as shameful as any possible. No more here than there can 
the result be doubtful. And the method here must be the same 
that proved effective there : by legislation to limit the scope of pat- 
ronage. 

Fellow-citizens, let each of us do what we can to stir up a public 
sentiment that shall confine within the smallest possible limits this 
giant foe. It is the greatest issue to-day before our country. It 
transcends all parties, but the party that most bravely grapples with 
it in all sincerity will be the party of the future. The generation 
whose thoughts were moulded by the war is passing away. The 
growing men assume that the war and its issues belong to the past, 
and these are the men who hojd in their hands the destinies of both 
the parties. Either or both parties can have the aid of these men in 
the fight for Civil Service Reform, but the party which is disloyal in 
the struggle, whichever it shall be, will be ground into powder. 
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The President then announced the third hymn : 
'' God bless our native land." 

Everett P. Wheeler, Esq., of New York, chairman of the National 
League for Civil Service Reform, was then announced, as the first 
extemporaneous speaker on the evening's topic. He said : 

ADDRESS. 

EVERETT P. WHEELER. 

Whenever the Church of Christ has been true to the spirit of its Divine leader, 
it has been a reforming Church. He sits as the refiner of the crude, unlovely 
ore, and throughly purges away the dross with the fire of His furnace till the 
pure gold, new in form and substance, 6hines forth. 

It is therefore most fitting that His followers, assembled in this beautiful city, 
named for His watchful care, hallowed by the memories of the loving and un- 
daunted spirit of Roger Williams, should begin their discussions with reform — 
the reform of the Civil Service of this country. 

But some man may say, His kingdom is not of this world. Why bring 
these worldly matters into church assemblies ? 

True. His kingdom is not of this world. It is a kingdom of purity and un- 
selfishness. We are soldiers sworn to fight for the establishment of this king- 
dom. Wherever we see selfish greed, or base subserviency, or abuse of trust, 
we behold our enemies. We are not faithful soldiers in the army of our great 
Captain, if we lie supinely in our easy tents when the bugle note is ringing 
along the lines ; when a great multitude, aroused by the dreadful crime which 
startled the world, are calling for leaders. Well will it be for the Church if we 
are ready to lead the van. In an age of doubt and covetousness the most con- « 
vincing argument for the truth of Cl^istianity is the activity of Christian people 
in the reforms which will yet transmute this age of dross into an age of gold. 
By our fruits we shall be known. It was our Master's test. There is no other. 

Another man will say, What fault have you to find with the present Civil Ser- 
vice ? We are rich, we are prosperous, we are paying off our debt, we are 
doing well enough. Let us alone. 

To him I answer : If the Civil Service of this country were altogether evil I 
should not be here to-night A government altogether base and corrupt is past 
reforming. The only cure for the Roman empire in its evil days was destruc- 
tion. The only cure for the unspeakable selfishness of the old rigime in France 
was the French Revolution. 

It is because there is much good in our present system that it is worth re- 
forming. But it has defects. What are they ? The chief is the abuse of patron- 
age. 

We have a government to do what individuals cannot. There must be offices. 
They must be filled. They are parts of a complex mechanism. The policemen 
who guard our streets, the firemen who shield us frqm the flames, the teachers in 
our public schools, the officers who collect our taxes and who sit atthereceipVof 
customs, postmasters, mayors of cities, trustees and commissioners of schools — 
all these are in the Civil Service of the Government, just as much as the clerks 
at Washington. They all have public functions to discharge (be they more oj 
less important), and unite, like members of the body, to form the whole we call 
the Government — Municipal, State, Federal. 

Then besides this we have party organizations. They have divided our people 
from the beginning. Each ought to seek to give expression to its distinctive 
principles through representatives in Congress and the State Legislatures. 

Now, observe that these parties, as such, have no public trust. The holders / 
of office in the Civil Service, except the heads of departments, have no political */ 
function. The evil of our present system is that political parties abandon their 
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proper function, and holders of office violate their trust. When it i% one leading 
purpose of a party to seize or keep these offices ; when it uses its patronage to 
obtain or perpetuate its power ; to that extent it ceases to be a political party 
and becomes a band of mercenaries. -When those who administer official trusts 
use the trust committed to them to reward their friends or punish their enemies, 
they commit a breach of trust. What we propose to do is to take patronage 
•ut of politics altogether, so that the Civil Service shall be as independent of 
party as the military service. Politicai generals nearly ruined us during the war ; 
political officials will do the same, if we do not stop them. ^ 

The artist who would mould the clay into a thing of beauty must first have an 
ideal upon which he fashions the actual. The great Hebrew lawgiver, when he 
came down from the unspeakable glory, was commanded, See thou make all 
things according to the pattern that I showed thee in the mount. And you 
may well ask of me. What is the pattern you propose ? 

Ah, my friends, we must g6 back fifty years for that. Since the days of Jack- 
son the success of each party has been followed by proscription of their adver- 
saries. The Democrats, we are told, set the bad example. But the Whigs and 
Republicans have been very apt scholars. Mr. Low told us to-night of a great 
number of removals in the Department o.f Public Charities in New York. The 
story reciiUed the worst days of the New York Custom House. The Board 
that made the removals was composed of members chosen equally from both 
parties. 

Go back with me to the earlier days of the Republic — to the administra- 
tions of Washington, the elder and the younger Adams, Jefferson, Madison. 
The men of those days framed a constitution that has endured for a century 
and proved adequate to the requirements of a great and growing people. But 
political proscription and political assessments were to them substantially un- 
known. Some exceptions there were, but never before 1829 was the Civil Ser- 
vice of the country turned into a party machine. And the scandals which have 
disgraced more recent administrations — the Credit Mobilier, the Star Route 
frauds — these also were then unknown. 

May we not justly apply to the founders of the Republic the words of the 
English poet : 
* ** Great men have been amon^ us. Hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdsm. Better none. 

These moralists could act and comprehend. 

They knew how genuine glory was put on : 

Taught us how righi/uUy a nation shone 

In splendor— what strength was that would not bend 

But in magnanimous weakness." 

Compare them with the public men of to-day. They are the natural outgrowth 
of the spoils system. They are timid where they should be courageous. They 
know more about manipulating caucuses and parcelling out offices, so as 
to satisfy the greatest number of adherents, than they do of political economy 
or the true wealth of nations. Of them we may say as Wordsworth added : 

" Perpetual emptiness, uncea»ing change, 
No single volume paramount, no code ; 
No master-spirit, no determined road ; 
But equally a want of books and men." 

When offices shall be spoils no longer there will be no spoilsmen. The Civil 
Service of the country will be a profession — as much so as divinity or law or 
medicine. When a student applies for admission to one of those professions, 
he is not asked. Are you a Republican ? Are you a Democrat ? He is not 
asked the question which Horace Walpole, at a time when the English Civil 
Service was as bad as ours is now, inscribed below the statue of the Prince's 
dog: 

I am his Highness' dog at Kew : 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ? 

The questions put to him are, What is your moral character? What do you 
know ? What can you do ? 

The doors of this profession should be open to every citizen. You will train 
your son for it as yoa do for the other professions. Every aspirant of good 
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character may compete. The appointment shall be given to the most meritori- 
OU3. Let a period of probation determine whether the result of the competitive 
examination is justified. If so, let a final appointment be given. Let the suc- 
cessful competitors feel that they are servants of the country, not of a party. 
Let them understand that promotion will depend on merit alone, and that as 
long as they are faithful to their country she will be faithful to them. To every 
office-holder now the country appears as a hard mistress, whose favor is to be 
won by unmanly arts and kept by base subservience. Set her before him as in- 
deed she is — the country of our love and of our hope, the embodiment of all 
that is noble and lofty in human aspirations, the refuge of the oppressed, the 
home of freedom — and at once you displace a crowd of selfish passions and 
breathe into the whole man a new life. 

Which master shall he serve — his country or a Senator ? The whole question 
is here. Ii is just as true as it was eighteen centuries ago, you cannot serve 
God and mammon ; you cannot be at once a party hack and the servant of your 
country. 

To-day the word "office-seeker** is a term of reproach. From the Biglow 
Papers to this day satirists combine to ridicule and flout him. 
Why? 

In England it is not a disgrace to seek office. Young men are educated t^iere 
for the Civil Service. It is as honorable to seek admission to it as to go into the 
army. Why ? 

Because favoritism and party zeal count for nothing. The tools are for him 
who can use them, not for the favorite of duke or marquis, premier or peer. 

When people say. This is not American, they cannot appreciate what they are 
talking about. Not American to give an equal opportunity to all ? Not Ameri- 
can to give the prizes to the worthiest? Not American to open public trusts to 
public competition ? 
Tlie question answers itself. 

But soine one may say. You are ' making n^erely a scholastic test. Not at 
all. I would examme in the subjects which will occupy the attention of the ap- 
plicant if appointed. I would appoint none finally without previous probation. 
But the criticism overlooks another characteristic of the American people — 
our love for the common school. If it is good to send boys there and teach 
them what we do, it must be because they learn there what is worth knowing — 
because, on the whole, those most proficient there do the best in after-life. I 
grant it is not always so. But do the idle boys, always at the foot of the class, 
generally turn out the most successful men ? If it were so the school system 
would be a farce. 

And now, my friends, we need your help. The plan we propose has been 
tried. It has been in substance applied to the appointment of teachers in Bos- 
ton, in New York, in Cleveland. In New York it is adopted in the Custom- 
House and Post-Office. It has succeeded there — has made the service purer, 
more efficient, less expensive. We must make it universal. 
Right reverend fathers, reverend pastors, we appeal to you. 
Teach your flocks the sacred ness of public trust. Teach them that as the 
powers that be are ordained of God, so offices under them are the gifts of God 
—not to be purchased with money or political subserviency. 

And you. my friends and fellow-laymen, do your part. If associations have 
been formed where you live — and I am glad to say there is one in Providence 
— join them. If they have not, assist in their formation. Study the subject. 
Distribute documents.- Bring in members. Make known to your representa- 
tives in Congress and the Legislatures that there is a constituency with very 
different views from those of that selfish one to whose voice they have been 
wont to listen because yours was silenL Urge on them the necessity of imme- 
diate legislation. 

Finally, do not fear because the work seems great. We are fighting for a 
worthy prize — not to be gained without a struggle. Our cause is just. Tl^ey 
that be for us are more than they that be against us. 
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ADDRESS. 

FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON, ESQ. 

I came here, Mr. President, with at least four good speeches. The first 
was upon the historical side of the subject, and was taken away from me by 
Mr. Gibbons. Then I came to the idea that I would use my second speech, 
which concerned the just relations and the just responsibilities of the political 
parties with regard to the subject. Mr. Packard took that. Then I thought, 
** At least it will be left to me to say what I can upon the subject of 
Municipal Reform," but Mr. Low took that. The " Moral Aspect of the Ques- 
tion" was then alone left to me, and Mr. Wheeler has taken that. I have, how- 
ever, one thing to congratulate myself upon, and that is, that after the little 
gleaning that I shall do in this field there will be nothing left for Mr. Atwell, 
who is to follow me. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. Pendleton) has again illustrated 
the, sagacity which led him to introduce the Civil Service Reform in the 
Senate of the United States by staying away this evening, and not putting him- 
self in a position where, being last on the list, he would have no word to say 
upon the subject that had not already been said by previous speakers. 

There are a few topics, however— minor and subordinate topics — which 
have not been, perhaps, entirely exhausted in the discussion of this question. 
And as I was informed before coming here that it was always desired to have 
some one upon "the other side" of the question, I shall perforce attempt to 
place before you what seem to me to be some limitations, perhaps just or other- 
wise, to be put upon the expressions which have been used in some of the 
speeches this evening. 

And first I am going to address myself to the question of the absolute neces- 
sity of directing our efforts here, and the efforts that shall be stimulated 
through what is said here this evening, to some definite purpose. 

It is well for us to /^^/ well about this thing. So it is well for us to go upon 
Sundays and listen to the sermons of the reverend fathers and pastors now 
about us, but we are too apt to come away thinking we have done all that is nec- 
essary in the way of religious duty until the next Sunday comes around. But 
this is a time when pastors and people alike have got to take this subject up ; 
and when the Congress comes around again, let us hope that we shall have 
illustrated, not only the necessity of reform in the Civil Service, by our ad- 
dresses, but by the beauty and utility oi political action in our several lives. 

The definite subject to which our thoughts must now be directed is the pro- 
motion of a public interest and public sentiment in favor of the two bills men- 
tioned by Mr. Wheeler— the Pendleton bill and the Willis bill. 

And I will take up the Willis bill first. I think in reference to that, and 
in reference to what has been said upon some other subjects, that the first im- 
portant qualification to be exhibited by every Civil Service reformer is sin- 
cerity and honesty, in being willing to condemn a fault in this respect wherever 
it appears, whether on the part of party friend or on the part of party 
opponent. I have been shocked, during the past week, to find, upon in- 
quiry, that at the Custom-house in the city of New York a larger assessment 
is being laid upon the clerks of the Custom-house than has ever been known 
before for a State election ; and, what is more, the treasurer of the Republican 
Committee, who happens to hold a treasury appointment, has, I am told, 
offered to go down into the collector's oflSce and sit, not at the receipt of cus- 
toms, but at the receipt of assessments from customs clerks. And this has 
be^n done so openly as to become the subject of a satirical picture in a comic 
paper published in New York. This kind of thing must be condemned, even 
though in party friends, if we are going to establish a reputation for sincerity 
in this movement. And therefore it seems to me of the utmost consequence 
that this bill which Mr. Willis has introduced, which provides against the 
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levying of assessments upon salaries, shall be promoted, and that a public 
sentiment shall be established in favor of its passage. Now I do not claim 
that it would be just to cast this imputation upon officers in the Custom-house 
alone. The collections of assessments in departments under Democratic con- 
trol probably vary only in being somewhat larger than those at the Custom- 
house. But wherever this evil exists we may readily see that the principle of 
the Willis bill is the right principle, and is deserving of the hearty support and 
earnest co-operation of the pastors and people who have been here listening 
to this discussion this evening. The first subject that should attract attention, 
and immediate attention, is the promotion of a public sentiment against the 
levying of assessments upon salaries of public officers for party purposes. 

But the great bill, and that which is to be most enduring in its consequences, 
is the Pendleton bill ; and this bill has the rare merit — ^and in that respect it 
differs from almost every other proposed measure of reform that I have ever 
critically examined — that it does not ask too much. It may be that the re- 
sult of the passage of the Pendleton bill (if its passage be secured) will be lo 
promote continuity, perhaps perpetuity, of tenure of office ; but that is not 
named in the bill itself. The bill wisely stops when it has provided a method 
for the selection of those who shall enter office, and declares that promotions 
in office shall be made for merit. 

Now you will perceive in a moment that if a law is passed, or a system adopted, 
which declares that admission to public office shall be as broad as the popular 
demand — as broad as the wish of any one to enter office — and that the only 
test shall be as to the qualification to discharge the duties of the particular 
office — that the admission shall finally be made after all the sifting process of 
competition has been applied, by means of a careful examination — there will 
not be much disposition on the part of active political leaders to turn out those 
who are in. What does any leaiding politician care about turning out a particu- 
lar man in office, unless he can get his man in ? Gentlemen, you make a great 
mistake if you suppose politicians are hard-hearted men. They are, as a rule, 
among the kindest-hearted men in the world. If any politician could get in his 
man without turning out the old incumbent, we would have not one hundred 
thousand office-holders simply, but eight hundred thousand. There is nothing 
which merely political aspirants for office dislike more than the turning out of 
** the other fellows," who are already in. We need not be so careful a^ut the 
tenure of office as about the grounds of admissioa to office. 

One of the leading objections to the proposition that we should have an 
examination as to qualifications, to determine whether a person should receive 
an office, is that the fathers of the republic never thought of adopting such 
a plan. The veneration which our beloved Church has for patristic lore alone 
compares with the veneration for ancient usage which sways the feelings of 
orthodox party workers. They have a most devoted regard for the principles 
laid down by "the fathers." Nothing so quickens their zeal as to find that 
something was done one hundred years ago by " the fathers," which is not done 
now, or that something is done now which was not done by "the fathers." 
They are accustomed to think and to say that Thomas Jefferson was the father 
of the rule about the supersedure of office-holders. I am willing to spend what 
little time I have left me in discussing whether, when tested by Mr. Jefferson's 
example, the proposition of an intelligent plan for establishing a just system of 
appointing men to office is a new principle in politics. 

Mr. Jefferson came to the Presidential chair under circumstances which 
were perhaps more trying to the patriotic disposition of the incumbent than 
those of any other man who has ever occupied that position. There can 
never be a question that in the famous election of t8oo it was supposed by 
all that when seventy-three electoral votes were cast for Thomas Jefferson and 
seventy-three for Aaron Burr, the people meant that Jefferson should be Presi- 
dent and Burr Vice-President ; but the quick intellect of Burr perceived the op- 
portunity of creating a disturbance over the question of numerical equality, and 
he immediately began to foment among Mr. Adams' followers a disposition 
to ally themselves to him, or at least to prevent the election of Mr. Jefferson, 
and a most unfriendly critic of Mr. Jefferson says that, in spite of the patri- 
otic endeavors of Mr. Hamilton, the Federalist members of the House became 
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parties to *' a rash and despicable game/' ** a plan as impolitic as it was cor- 
rupt," to defeat Mr. Jefferson. (Von Hoist, Const. Hist. U. S., voJ. i., pp. i8i : 
173.) Thirty-six ballots were taken upon six successive days ; and upon the 
last, on the 17th of February, 1801, Mr. Jefferson was chosen, by one majority of 
the States. And two weeks later he took his seat. Now whether Mr. Jefferson 
was right in his belief or not, he /tad the belief that, as Mr. Adams had in 
those two weeks made haste to fill every vacant office, anticipating Jefferson's 
exercise of the appointing power, he had the right to turn out those men. Mr. 
Jefferson certainly believed that a base and corrupt game had been played 
upon him ; and in any consideration of Mr. Jefferson's conduct, we must 
give due weight to the belief under which he acted. 

Immediately upon taking his seat, or within four days afterward, he wrote 
one letter, and a month afterward another, and in July, 1801, the famous New 
Haven letter, which, taken together, would establish the following, as it seems 
to me, to be the basis of his *' Civil Service Reform policy," as we would call 
it to-day. First, he said that he would not regard as even a candidate for office 
any man who had been appointed by John Adams after he knew the result of 
the election ; and he said be should make fresh appointments without consider- 
ing who the people might be who were already appointed ; ** and in this," 
he said, " Mr. Adams best friends agree with me." Secondly, he says. 
" I will remove no man. excepting for official misconduct — with one excep- 
tion, and that is this : I will appoint new marshals and district-attorneys. 
None of the judges of the courts have been Federals ; and we must have pro- 
tection for the people at the entrance of the courts ; and as the judges are 
irremovable, I will make that exception." Thirdly, *' I will appoint no relative 
to office." And Mr. Jefferson never did appoint a relative to office. Fourthly, 
finding all the offices in the possession of the Federalists, he did not believe 
this to be right, and said, ** In making new appointments I shall choose only 
from the Republicans" (as they were then called) ** until the equilibrium is 
restored." Then, writing the famous New Haven letter, he says : ** After this 
equilibrium is restored I shall return with joy to the system in which the only 
question with regard to an applicant shall be. Is he honest ? Is he capable ? 
Is he faithful to the Constitution?" [Applause.] (See Jeff. Works, vol. iv., 
pp. 353. 381, 388, 405.) 

Now I do not see that, under the circumstances, any better Civil Service 
theory or basis of action could have been adopted than that which this one of 
the fathers thus laid down. 

Mr. Gallatin wrote to him, immediately after the New Haven letter, making 
two further suggestions, which are the corollaries of these propositions. Mr. 
Gallatin proposed a circular to collectors as follows : " The law having given to 
the collectors the appointment of a number of inferior officers subject to my 
approbation, there is on that subject, on which we must act in concert, but one 
sentiment that I wish to communicate ; it is that the door of office must be no 
longer shut against any man merely on account of his political opinions, and 
that whether he shall differ or not from those avowed either by you or myself, 
integrity and capacity suitable to the station be the only qualifications that shall 
direct our choice. 

'* Permit me, since I have touched this topic, to add that whilst freedom of 
opinion and freedom of suffrage at public elections are considered by the Presi- 
dent as imprescriptible rights, which, possessing as citizens, you cannot have 
lost by becoming public officers, he will regard any exercise of official influence 
to restrain or control the same rights in others as injurious to that part of the 
public administration which is confided to your care, and practically destructive 
of the fundamental principles of a republican constitution." 

And then, writing to Mr. Jefferson, he says of this last paragraph, because 
'* an electioneering collector is commonly a bad officer, as it relates to his official 
duties (which I do sincerely believe to be true)." 

Though the circular was never issued, it received the unreserved approval of 
Mr. Jefferson. (Adams' Life of Gallatin, p. 278.) 

Now these declarations taken together constitute a democratic, patristic. Civil 
Service Reform platform. That can be urged as an approximation to the usage 
of " the fathers ;" that can be urged without any danger of establishing an un- 
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American system ; that can be urged without any danger of establishing an un- 
patriotic system. 

This system has been broken down, in the course of time, in three dif- 
ferent ways. Our excellent friend who first addressed us divided the history 
of the country into three eras, each one of which has contributed to the break- 
ing down of this system, in my judgment. The first era, that before Andrew 
Jackson's time, furnished the infamous law of 1S20, which provided that fixed 
terms, of four years each, should attach to a large number of offices ; and Mr. 
Jefferson's letter, written upon the passage of that law, to Mr. Madison, in 
deprecation of it, points out, with exact prophetic distinctness, every one of the 
evils under which we are suffering to-day. Said Mr. Jefferson : ** It saps the 
constitutional and salutary functions of the President, and introduces a principle 
of intrigue and corruption which will soon leaven the mass not only of Senators 
but of citizens. ... It will keep in constant excitement all the hungry cor- 
morants for ofSce ; render them, as well as those iil place, sycophants to their 
Senators ; engage these in eternal intrigue to turn out one and put in another in 
cabals to swap work ; and make of them, what all executive directories become, 
mere sinks of corruption and faction." (Jeff. Works, vol. vii., p. 190.) That 
was exactly the effect of the law of 1820, passed in the first era, as described by 
Mr. Jeffersont and which has been realized in our day. 

Skipping for the moment the second period, I will say of the third period 
only that out of the vehement opposition of the Senate of the United States to 
Andrew Johnson crystallized the next great legislative evil, and that was the 
Tenure of Office act, which forbids the removal of any officer except with the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

It is significant that in that letter to Madison, to which I have referred, Mr. 
Jefferson, in attempting to describe the enormity of the law of 1820, can compare 
it in viciousness only with an early attempt to pass a precursor of the Tenure 
of Office act. He says of the law of 1820 : ** It is more baneful than the at- 
tempt which failed in the beginning of the Government to make all officers 
irremovable but with the consent of the Senate.** 

Thus the process of time has incorporated in our legislation two principles 
concerning offices, most deprecated by Mr. Jefferson, and has swept from view 
th'b practice in making appointments which he declared to be in accordance 
with the fundamental constitutional order. 

The second era was that of the '* spoils system,*' as it is called. [Here the 
warning bell sounded.] 

I must here abandon the course of my thought, in order not to exceed my 
time, calling your attention, however, to this fact : that personal influence is of 
slight consequence in comparison with the educating force of a law. Until a 
law shall be passed embodying our theory of the Civil Service, we shall be 
powerless. 

My friend Mr. Wheeler has said that Providence is the most fitting place to 
meet in to discuss this question of Civil Service Reform, because from hence 
went forth Thomas Allen Jenckes, who initiated the discussion of the measure 
in Congress. I say that this is the most fitting place to meet in to discuss this 
question, because from hence went forth William L. Marcy, of the class of 
1808 in Brown University. He stepped to the front and fought for his country 
in the war of 18 12, became Recorder of the city of Troy in 1816, and was 
turned out of office on political grounds by DeWitt Clinton in 1818. And 
the rankle and the sting of that removal affected him through all the rest of 
his life. He had been the victim of proscription on the part of his political 
enemies, and he never attempted to conceal his belief that the practice instituted 
in this way, and of which he had been made the object, was not necessarily 
iniquitous when he undertook to retaliate. From that time Mr. Marcy re- 
mained out of office for three years. He devoted himself to the work of 
political reform until he had largely aided in giving the State of New York a 
new Constitution. In 1821 he became Adjutant-General, in 1823 Comptroller, 
in 1829 Judge of the Supreme Court, and then the State of New York ten- 
* dered him the position of Senator in the United States Senate, where he gave 
expression to the famous statement that the politicians of New York thought 
there was nothing wrong in the rule that *' to the victor belong the spoils." 
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And yet the people trusted him. He acted as Senator but little more than one 
year, and then resigned, because the people of his State insisted that he should 
become their Governor. He was made Governor three times ; was made 
Secretary of War, and in that capacity conducted the war with Mexico to its 
successful issue ; afterward became Secretary of State, and there made his 
mark and achieved a name in the history of the country through his famous 
letter in the Martin Koszta case. He was a patriot as pure and as faithful to 
his country as any that has rendered her service. It is well to remember that 
such a man has gone forth from the city of Providence, as well as Thomas 
Allen Jenckes. And it is well to remember that these two high-minded, use- 
ful public servants stand as the sponsors of diametrically opposite political 
theories. The antithesis illustrates the truth that in politics reforms are 
effected, not by mere changes or criticisms of leaders, but by education of the 
whole people by means of patient public discussion. 

The question of the purity of the Civil Service is after ail a question of 
the personal virtue of the people of the country at any given time. When we 
come to understand the whole subject thoroughly we shall realize that after 
all the people are not clearly higher than their leaders ; that notwithstanding 
all you say about the corrupdon of the politicians, they are, after all, pretty 
fair representatives of the average honesty and intelligence of the people of 
the country, [Here the bell sounded.] 

Until you have secured the passage of a law that will educate politicians and 
people alike, you can hardly hope for real and apparent progress, or expect to 
see established a perfect Civil Service Reform. 

The President. — I am sure that I express the feelings of the 
audience when I mention to you the deep regret I have for the ab- 
sence of Senator Pendleton this evening. Our lay brethren have 
had their own way to-night, and have proved that in the Episcopal 
Church the power of public speaking is not confined to the clergy. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you the Rev. E. R. 
Atwell, of Burlington, Vt. 



ADDRESS. 

REV. E. R. ATWELL. 

This whole matter has a ludicrous aspect. It reminds one of a picture in 
Harper's of a dapper young man in a shiny hat and most remarkable ulster step- 
ping from the train into the streets of Leadville. The hat and the ulster would 
have made him a rara avis to the hardy miners, whose apparel storms and sun- 
shine, wear and tear had toned down from its origin^ dye to neutral tints 
and slouched into forms that no expert could imitate. 

But they saw, too (for they are quick to read character), that there was more 
hat than brain, more ulster than man. 

Some humorist in the crowd cried, " Fall in !" And they fell in behind that 
young man in single file. With solemnity they kept step, the line well closed 
up like a shadow long drawn out. Never did a smart young man lead such a 
procession. Never was a greater contrast than between that shining hat and 
the many-hued, diverse-shaped hats behind him. Never was a more unwilling 
leader ; but there might be murder as well as fun in the hearts of his followers. 
There were bowie-knives and seven-shooters as well as slouch hats and strange 
garments. And so the march went on, tramp, tramp, tramp, through the streets 
of Leadville. 

A parable this of the life of some men whom their fellow-citizens send to 
Washington. 

When they step out to take up their march for the Capitol, a voice from the 
crowd who have oiled the wheels and pulled the ropes of the political machine. 
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cries, " Fall in I*' And they fall in. They follow him, they stand by him. 
They are bent upon no fun. They cry, ** Give — ^give us office or your public 
life is doomed. We have run you into office, that you may help us up. If you 
are not prepared to help us, give place to a man who will." 

The poor man surveys his friends, who with hungry eyes look to him for 
place, and with patient steps follow him. They are like Falstaff's company — 
** but pitiful rascals." And yet in them rests his only hope of glory. He must 
pay for his honors with the spoils of victory. 

The claim of the party in power to obtain places in the Civil Service for their 
workers and hangers-on, by displacing the public servants of the beaten party, / ^ 
without regard to their- competency and fidelity— a claim cautiously admitted by ^ 
Jefferson, and fifty years ago ratified to the full by Jackson — this claim has 
become the hope of the riff-raff of both parties at every election. 

From Bascom's grocery to the headquarters of the party it inspires a great 
many people with political zeal. 

Party leaders like it because it gives them patronage and power. The rank k 
and file like it because it is the only hope many of them have of feeding upon v ^ 
the fat of the land without helping to make the land fat. 

A distinguished merchant is in the habit of saying to his salesman, when he 
speaks disparagingly of a brainless but moneyed man, " Tut 1 tut ! man, he is a 
consumer ; he must wear clothes." These spoils-of-office men are, too, con- 
sumers, but they consume the stock in trade ; the country does not profit by 
them any more than that manufacturer would were they in his employ. 

But why need I ask you to listen to-night to a description of the evils of this 
state of things ? It is thanks to men like Mr. Thomas Allen Jenckes, of Rhode 
Island, who first exposed the corruption of the Civil Service before a listless 
Congress. It is thanks to men like George William Curtis and Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton, and Gen. James A. Garfield. It is familiar knowledge to-day. No one 
need tell you of the evils of this system. The facts are in possession of the 
people. During the last twelve years, since Mr. Jenckes made his speech in the 
House of Representatives May 14th, 1868, a light has dawned upon the Ameri- 
can people, enabling them to see their own mistakes, and in that light they have 
unveiled the corruption of the Civil Service. The homely Saxon thrift and 
honesty of our people rebels against such an unbusiness-like, such a ruinoi^ 
method of filling the posts by which the nation's business is transacted and treas- 
ure guarded. Would one of my brethren here, the rector of a parish, appoint, as a 
favor to his warden, a man to be superintendent of his Sunday-school who did not 
know his Catechism, who had a weakness for the pennies on the plate, simply be- 
cause he helped elect that warden at the last parish meeting ? Would one of these 
bankers be content to trust his money with a cashier who, though dishonest, had 
helped put in power the dominant set of directors ? Would you recommend a 
man three times for an important trust in which you were interested, though 
you knew that each time he had been discharged for dishonesty t Yet this has 
been done in the Civil Service. Oh, the powers that be in this country need to ^"""^ 
go to school to some of our thrifty merchants ! And when these wise men wake 
up, when they see the true aspect of this question, and know how the men whom 
we send to Washington to protect the interests of the land, and to make for us wise 
laws, are compelled to waste their time in finding places for seekers after office 
who are for the most part incompetent, not to say dishonest ; when the wise 
men of the country wake up tc this, they will not wait for the politicians to act 
— if they wait for that they will wait forever. No ; the sound, the wise mass 
of the people will rise and see that their offices are filled with competent men, 
and that their legislators have time to attend to the duties for which we elect 
them. Already they are beginning to move* Connecticut to-day is speaking. 
At the call of fifty of her most prominent men, a meeting is held in New 
Haven, " to take such steps as may be deemed expedient toward the formation 
of a Civil Service Refonu Association." 

We hope such associations will be formed in every State in the Union, and 
that men who could not be dragged to a primary meeting will make themselves 
heard and felt by their words, by their influence, by their votes. And may the day 
be not far distant when every Senator and Congressman will be in the position 
of a member of Parliament, who said in a speech in this country that having 
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perhaps the largest constituency in England he had not a voice in the appoint- 
ment of a tide-waiter. We are not venturing upon untried ground. England 
has been over it all, and although the system of patronage seemed bound up 
with every fibre of its aristocratic constitution, and every tradition of the past, 
the merit system has prevailed. It may be true, indeed, as Mr. Eaton declares, 
that the 45th article of Magna Charta, the article by which the king engaged 
not to make any justices, constables, sherififs. or bailiffs, but such as ** knew the 
law of the land,*' was the first Civil Service rule. But Civil Service Reform 
did not date from that day. The present Century found the state groaning 
under the burden of patronage, and not till 1853 did the Government take 
the matter thoroughly in hand. 

Hut once initiated, the reform gradually and surely developed in power. 
When ihe order for competitive examinations was enforced, the people learned 
a few things about the men to whom their interests had been intrusted. At 
first the competition was only between candidates nominated by the members 
of Parliament ; and when the favorite dunces came up for trial it is said to have 
seemed like a Derby in which none but sprained and sickly colts, ring-boned old 
racers, and heavy, wheezing coach-horses should be allowed to run. 

But while Congress refused to vote a dollar to carry on reform in this coun- 
try. Parliament informed the Queen that they would cheerfully provide for any 
charges which the adoption of the new system might entail. 

And the reform grew. England has now the best system in the world. 
** And merits proved and tested fitness, and superiority in fitness are the only 
door by which any ofSce-holder, excepting about fifty heads of departments or 
bureaus, can now enter any civil oflSce in the British Government." 

This is the result we aim at here — a result which must be accomplished by 
creating a public sentiment which shall be fed by supplies from every State in the 
Union. The friends of reform tell us that they have very good machinery com- 
pleted' and set up. They do not desire us to invent new methods of reform. 
They are content with such as they have. The mill which is to take the place 
of the old political machine, and separate the bad from the good, is all ready. 
But they have not power to turn the wheels. The machinery stands still, be- 
cause the will and the wish of our public men is too slight to move it. They 
want a mighty flood of public opinion to fill the flume till it is strained to the 
utmost, and jets start out on every side, and the machinery cannot resist the 
pressure. 

We are here to-night to send a tributary into the great river, to manifest our 
opinion, to claim, as part of the great American public, that the Civil Service 
shall be reformed. But some one will say. What has a Church Congress to do 
with such a question as this ? Shall the Church who has gloried in her ignoring 
of politics descend from her high position ? 

We reply. This is not a political question. It is a great moral question. It 
is a question which concerns the honor and honesty of the nation — a question 
intimately associated with the influences that form the character of our young 
men. 

It is a great question which should interest every true patriot And the more 
a man adds to his patriotism of loyalty to God and the Church, the better qual- 
ified is he to advance the interests of reform. If the atmosphere of your city 
was tainted by an undrained marsh, and your homes by imperfect plumbing, 
would it be infra dignitatem for your physicians in conference to talk of that mat- 
ter, and throw their influence on the side of health ? 

And, sir, when the corruption of the Civil Service taints the moral health of 
the nation, is it out of place for the moral and spiritual guides of. their fellows 
to make the people know that they are in favor of reform ? 

** Government." said one, years ago, in an election sermon, "serves the 
cause of spiritual freedom, not by teaching or persuasion, but by action— that 
is, by rigidly conforming itself in all its measures to the moral and the Christian 
law, by the most public and solemn manifestations of reverence for right, for 
justice, for the general weal, for the principles of virtue. Government is the 
most conspicuous of human institutions, and were moral rectitude written on its 
front, stamped conspicuously on all its operations, an immense power would be 
added to pure principle in the hearts of individuals.*' 
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How far government has fallen below this ideal you have heard to-day. The 
effect of a corrupt service upon our young men you can judge. When the 
powers that be promote men not for merit but for their devotion to party ; when 
honesty and fidelity are not rewarded by permanence or promotion in office, 
the young men of the nation lose their reverence for honesty and fidelity. 
They are tempted to cultivate, not high character, but skill in the use of base 
means for getting on in life. 

To be a politician is to sink in the social scale. To be in the Civil Service is 
no honor. While a position in the army or navy is an indorsement of a man 
in society, a post in the Civil Service excites our distrust. 

The remedy for this is to place at the entrance to the Civil Service a board of 
examiners, who shall permit none but competent men to enter. It would be 
impossible to change the character of the Service from within. The change 
must come by permitting no taint to enter. If a cistern is unclean, the remedy 
is to pump the bad water out and permit only pure water to enter. Time is 
the pump, competitive examination the filter. Success in competition will give 
men rank in the public estimation at once. When there is & contest, and some- 
body overcomes, there are always enough to applaud. The world is interested 
in its heroes. 

Under the patronage system in England, appointments were listlessly re- 
ceived ; but when the first examinations were held the nation awoke. ** The 
successful candidates were cheered by the people and praised by the press, 
while the incompetents were ridiculed, and with them the patronage system 
they represented.'* 

The time may come in this land when we shall be proud to say that our sons 
are in the Civil Service of the United States, because to be admitted to that Ser- 
vice will be proof of ability, industry, and character. 

The time may come when we will not seek in the presence of a foreigner to 
direct the conversation from the subject of political corruption, but will dis- 
course of our Civil Service as the best and purest in the world. 
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